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be . made me so to grewe and tremble, that I could | ment reunited. The Tolbooth was fitted up for 
Lc (Concinted from page 42.) not hold a pen to write. He was very weak. I the occasion, and the voice of the dying hero was 
nd “Not the least painful picture of the present|saw him every day of his doctrine go hulie and | heard for the last time in its thunder, denouncing 
= state of things was the disruptions of friendships| fear, with a furring of masticks about his neck, a| the vengeance of heaven on the contrivers of that 
er, which had stood through all the years of previous| staff in one hand, and godly Richard Ballenden | accursed deed. 
ore trial. The most important leaders of the Marian (Bannatyne), his servant, holding up the other| ‘ But this was the last blow to him. ‘ He was 
ily, party were now Maitland of Lethington, and Sir) oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, and he,| weary of the world, as the world was weary of 
the William Kircaldy, both of whom belonged to the| the said Richard, and another servant, lifted him| him.’ There was nothing now for him to do; 
= first reformers of the revolution, and one of whom| up to the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his| and the world at its best, even without massacres 
of we saw long ago among the exiles of St. An-| first entry ; but ere he had done with his sermon |of St. Bartholomew, is not so sweet a place, that 
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| of all for which then they risked life and good| “If this description should lead any person to| was coming, in a quiet simple way he set his 
ois name, It was probably Maitland who, feeling) suppose that his sermons contained what is called|house in order, and made his few preparations, 
OU the same anxiety to silence Knox as Mary had/ rant, we can only desire him to read the one spe-| We find him paying his servants’ wages, telling 
re- felt, took the opportunity of his disagreement with|cimen which is left us, and for which he was|them these were the last which they would ever 
he the assembly to prefer a series of anonymous|summoned as being unusually violent. Of that| receive from him, and so giving them each twen- 
oe charges against him, He was accused, among] sermon, we should say, that words more full of|ty shillings over. Two friends came in to dine 
ay other things, of having been a traitor to his coun-| deep clear insight into human life were never|with him, not knowing of his illness, and ‘ for 
» I try, and of having betrayed Scotland to the Eng-| uttered in a pulpit. It is all, which pulpit elo-| their cause he came to the table, and caused pierce 
elp, lish; and we can almost pardon the accusation, | quence, properly so called, is not, full of power-|an hogged of wine which was in the cellar, and 
the for the answer which it drew from him :— | ful understanding and broad masculine sense ; and | willed them send for the same as long as it last- 
ya “9 * What I have been to my country,” he said, | the emotion of it, the real emotion of a real heart.|ed, and for that he would not tarry till it was 
ght ‘albeit this unthankful age will not know, yet the| Doctrine, in the modern sense, we suspect was | drunken.’ 
ing, age to come will be compelled to bear witness to| very little heard in Knox’s sermons; any more| “As the news got abroad, the world, in the 
my the truth, And thus I cease, requiring all men/than vague denunciations of abstract wickedness, | world’s way, came crowding with their anxieties 
t he that has anything to oppose against me, that he He aimed his arrows right down upon wicked | and inquiries. Among the rest came the Earl of 
a will do it so plainly as | make myself and all my /acts, and the wicked doers of them, present or not | Morton, then just declared regent ; and from his 
life; doings manifest to the world ; for to me it seems) present, sovereign or subject; and our Exeter) bed the old man spoke words to him which, years 
iolly a thing most unreasonable, that in this my decre-| Hall friends would have had to complain of ajafter, on the scaffold, Lord Morton remembered 
Hicts pit age, I shall be compelled to fight against sha-| lamentable deficiency of * gospel truth.’ with bitter tears. One by one they came and 
» felt dows and Howwlettes, that dare not abide the light.’| “After thirteen months’ absence, a truce be-| went. As the last went out, he turned to Camp- 
‘on vain It is to the lasting disgrace of Sir William) tween the contending parties enabled Knox to re- | bell of Braid, who would not leave him— 
‘ible, Kircaldy, otherwise a not ignoble man, that, com-|turn to Edinburgh. The summer of 1572 was| “*IIk ane,’ he said, ‘ bids me gude night, but 
anil manding the Castle of Edinburgh as he did, he| drawing to its close, and his life was ebbing! when will ye do it? I have been greatly behaud- 
permitted an attempt which was now made to| away from him with the falling year. He at-|in and indebted to you, whilk I can never be able 
12th murder Knox to pass by without inquiry or pun-|tempted once to preach in his old church, but|to recompense you. But I commit you to One 
age, ishment ; and that when the citizens applied for| the effort was too great for him; he desired his| who is able to do it, that is to the eternal God.’ 
Par- permission to form a bodyguard about his house, | people to choose some one to fill his place, and| “The curtain is drawing down; it is time that 
tably he refused to grant it. ‘I'o save his country the| had taken his last leave of them, when at the be- we drop it altogether. He had taken leave of 
aoe shame of a second attempt which might be suc-| ginning of September the news came of the Bar- | the world, and only the few dear ones of his own 
, dis- cessful, the old man was obliged, the year before|tholomew massacre. If even now, with three| family now remained with him for a last sacted 
ing & he died, feeble and broken as he was, to leave his|centuries rolling between us and that horrible! parting on the shore of the great ocean of eternity. 
good house and take shelter in St. Andrews. For! night, our blood still chills in us at the name of it,| The evening before he died, he was asked how 
dregs himself it was in every way trying; but sunny | it is easy to feel what it must have been when it|he felt. He said he had been sorely tempted by 
ae » lights are thrown upon his retirement there by | was the latest birth of time ; and nowhere, except | Satan, ‘and when he saw he could not prevail, 
S ving the affectionate reminiscences of a student, young| in France itself, was the shock of it felt as it was| he tempted me to have trusted in myself, or to 
cy, he Melville, who was then at the college, and who|in Scotland. The associations of centuries had | have boasted of myself; but! repulsed him with this 
time, used to see him and hear him talk and preach! bound the two countries together in ties of more | sentence—Quid habes quod non accepisti.’ It was 
wary continually, than common alliance; and between the Scotch | the last stroke of his ‘ long struggle,’ the one busi- 
oe “* He judgit,’ we are told, ‘down in the Abbey| Protestants and the Huguenots, there were further | ness of life for him and all of us—the struggle 
aed beside our college; he wad sometimes come in|connexions of the closest and warmest attach-|with self, The language may have withered into 


and repose him in our college-yard, and call us|ment. They had fought for the same cause and | formal theology, but the truth is green forever. 
scholars unto him, and bless us, and exhort us to| against the same persecutors ; they had stood by| ‘On Monday, the twenty-fourth of November, 
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he got up in the morning, and partially dressed . Te But it is time to have done. We had intend- 
himself, but feeling weak, he lay down again |ed to have said something of Knox’s writings, but 
They asked him if he was in pain; ‘It is na pain-| for the present our limits are run out. We will 
ful pain,’ he answered, but such a one as, [ trust, | leave him now with the brief epitaph which Mor. | 
shall put an end to the battle.’ |ton spoke as he stood beside his grave: ‘ There 
‘“« His wife sate by him with the Bible open on|lies one who never feared the face of mortal 
her knees. He desired her to read the fifteenth | man,’ ” 
of the first of Corinthians. He thought he was| 
dying as she finished it. ‘Is not that a beautiful 
chapter?’ he said ; and then added, ‘ Now, for the 
last time, I commend my spirit, soul, and body, 
into thy hands, O Lord.’ But the crisis passed 
off for the moment. ‘Towards evening he lay still | i 
for several hours, and at ten o’clock ‘they went|producing States are as follows, as stated by 
to their ordinary prayer, whilk was the longer, | Richard Taylor, in his well known works: 
because they thought he was sleeping.” When it| 
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From the Public Ledger. 
Coal Mines of the United States. 


The coal mines of the United States are of un- 
known extent, and incalculable value. The coal 





was over, the physician asked him if he had heard 1, Alabama having 3,400 
anything. ‘ Aye,’ he said, ‘I wad to God that ye) 2. Georgia having 150 
and all men heard as I have heard, and | praise 3. Tennessee having 4,300 
God for that heavenly sound.’ 4. Kentucky having 13,500 
‘« ¢ Suddenly thereafter he gave a long sigh and 5. Virginia having 21,195 
sob, and cried out, ‘Now it is come!’ Then 6. Maryland having 550 
Richard Bannatyne, sitting down before him, said, | 7. Ohio having 11,900 
* Now, sir, the time that ye have long called for, 8. Indiana having 7,700 
to wit, an end of your battle, is come ; and seeing | 9. Illinois having 44,000 
all natural power now fails, remember the com- 10, Pennsylvania having 15,437 
fortable promise which ofttime ye have shown to 11, Michigan having 5,000 
us, of our Saviour Christ; and that we may un- 12, Missouri having 6,000 
derstand and know that ye hear us, make us some 
sign,’ and so he lifted up his hand ; and inconti- | Total, 133,132 


nent thereafter, rendered up the spirit, and sleepit} Of this Illinois has the largest surface, being 
away without ony pain.’ ‘one-third of the whole; but her mining lands are 

“In such sacred stillness, the strong spirit | undeveloped. 
which had so long battled with the storm, passed | miles, equal to 28,134,400 acres, The greatest 
away to God. What he had been to those who|developments have been made in the mines of 
were gathered about his deathbed, they did not|/ Pennsylvania, The greatest amount of capital 
require to be taught by losing him. 
had been to his country, ‘albeit,’ in his own) viding by canals and railroads conduits to mar-| 
words, ‘that unthankful age would not know,’ the|ket. These mines also have been in course of| 
after ages have experienced, if they have not con-| working for the longest period. The areas in| 
fessed. His work is not to be measured by the |this State, occupied by anthracite, semi-bitumin- 
surface changes of ecclesiastical establishments, |ous coals, are equal to 9,879,680 acres; over| 
or the substitution for the idolatry of the mass o! one-third of the superfices of Pennsylvania are 











The three divisions of the area of anthracite 
coal formations in Pennsylvania, are the 





Square Miles. Acres 
Southern or Schuylkill coal 
region, - - - : 364 104,960 
Middle Coal District, including 
the Mahony and Shamokin, 
to the Lehigh, - : - 115 73,600 
Wyoming, Wilkesbarre, and 
Lackawanna or Northern 
region, - : : - 118 75,520 
397 254,080 


The coal fields of British America are equal to 
an area of 18,000 square miles. ‘The coal fields 


Square Miles of Coal.| in Europe have been estimated as follows :— 


Great Britain, 11,850 square miles, 


Spain, 3,408 * “ 
France, ie 6 6 
Belgium, 518 * “ 


But the actual yearly product of coal in differ- 
ent countries is as follows :— 


Great Britain, 31,500,000 tons. 


Belgium, 4,960,000 « 
United States, 4,400,000 * 
France, 4,140,000 «* 


These facts are worth preserving for future 
reference, 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


A FAMILY OF FAITH. 


lilinois contains 43,960 square|°® A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 


WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 46.) 


Towards the close of the year 1685, when 


What hejand labour has been spent on them, and in pro-| Samuel Watson had been nearly three years in 
| prison, he wrote the following :— 


“A heavenly visitation to the travelling soul, 
and the generations born again of the immortal 
Seed. With a testimony of the regenerate and 
true birth thereunto.” 

“Thus saith the Lord,—I am God and change 


a more subtle idolatry of formule. Religion with thus covered by productive coal formations, a|not, who provides for the faithful in all ages; 
him was a thing not of forms and words, but of| proportion more than three times greater rela-|'The Jehovah; beside me there is no God, I[ 
obedience and righteous life; and his one prayer tively than Great Britain, the most productive of| made heaven and earth, the sea and the fountains 
was, that God would grant to him and all man-| the European countries, |of waters. ‘There is no one to be worshipped be- 
kind ‘the whole and perfect hatred of sin.’ His| The production and use of coal in this country | side me, neither is there any that can deliver 
power was rather over the innermost heart of his is of very late date. The first anthracite coal|out of my hand. Whom I give to destruction 
country, and we should look for the traces of it|found its way from Pottsville to Philadelphia, in| shall be cut off. I am He that delivereth from 
among the keystones of our national greatness. the year 1812, only forty years ago; from the|the paw of the bear, the mouth of the lion, and 
Little as Elizabeth knew it, that one man was|Lehigh region in 1814; from Wilkesbarre in|from the fiery furnace. | put bounds to the 





among the pillars on which her throne was held| 1820. The first bituminous coal reached tide-| 
standing in the hour of its danger, when the tem-| water down the Susquehanna only in 1804, less| 
pest of rebellion and invasion which had gathered | than half a century since, 
over her passed away without breaking. We| In England, coal has been consumed for fuel 
complain of the hard destructiveness of these old | from the beginning of the thirteenth century. In 
reformers, and contrast complacently our modern Scotland, only from the close of the last century. | 
‘ progressive improvement’ with their intolerant|In France, from the beginning of the fifteenth) 
iconoclasm, and we are like the agriculturists of|century; and in Belgium, from the year 1198, | 
a long settled country who should feed their va-|The Belgian coal mines, therefore, are of most| 
nity by measuring the crops which they can raise | ancient date as to their working. 
against those raised by their ancestors, forgetting) The coal of Pennsylvania lies on the surface, | 
that it was these last who rooted the forests off|or nearly so, an advantage which the coal of! 
the ground, and laid the soil open to the seed. | Europe does not possess, as that has to be dug| 
“The real work of the world is done by men | out from very low depths. The strata of the| 
of the Knox and Cromwell stamp. It is they who,| great bituminous coal region of the Allegheny 
when the old forms are worn away and will serve} mountains, closely approximates to a horizontal | 
no longer, fuse away the rusted metal of huma-|state. No coal region in the world offers more 
nity, and mould it afresh; and, by and by, when| ready facilities for cheap mining than does that 
they are passed away and the metal is now cold,|of Pennsylvania, where it is found rather on 
and can be approached without danger to limb or|the surface, and at a very insignificant depth 
skin, appear the enlightened liberals with file and| below it. The great Allegheny or Appalachean | 
sand-paper, and scour off the outer roughness of|coal field extends through eight States, 750 
the casting, and say—See what a beautiful statue| miles long, and 173 broad at its greatest breadth, 
we have made. Such a thing it was when we|but averaging a breadth of 85 miles, giving an 


found it, and now its surface is like a mirror, we|area of 65,000 square miles of bituminous 
can see our own faces in every part of it. coal, 
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swelling of the sea, that it cannot pass the limits 
thereof. My power is unchangeable, and my 


| visitation of love to my tender seed and offspring, 


has been extended since the foundation of the 
world, I have called a remnant by my name in 
whom I have placed my fear, and [to whom] I 
have declared my counsel in their inward parts, 
I have at my pleasure given them power to obey, 
and my glory is near to be revealed unto them, 
This seed and generation, plants of my renown, 


\[ have called out of kindreds, tongues, and lan- 


guages, unto the heavenly Canaan, I have 
espoused them to be my church,—the church of 
the first-born, written in heaven, [I have given 


them] to understand the tongue of the learned, 


and to possess a pure language, through the Spi- 
rit of the Lamb, to approach my throne. I am 
He that hath formed thee, and given thee a being. 
When thou wast in thy blood, in Egyptian dark- 
ness, I visited in my love, and said unto thee, 
Live. I have raised thee up from death to life,— 
turned thee from darkness to light, from Satan’s 
power, under whom thou wast in bondage, to the 
glorious power of my heavenly life. Arise! 
shine forth O Zion, shake off the dust of the earth, 
and let no impurity cleave to thy habitation. Let 
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thy gates be praise,—and the posts of thy doors, | grace, till thy power was as a hammer, and thy | to suffer for his name. Who continues in pa- 
holiness,—that my excellency may descend upon| word became as fire, breaking the rocks of Strong |tience in outward bonds, with a remnant, for 
thee. Let it be known through the innocency of| corruption, until I found the pearl of great price. | yielding obedience to his commands, nigh three 
thy life and the beauty of thy garments to whom | Then did I wiilingly, and not till then, part with | years ; who is not weary of well doing, but waits 
thou belongs. Then no weapon formed against all for this most inestimable treasure. | account|in godly patience till deliverance come, according 
thee shall prosper. So shall it be known of ajall which I formerly comprehended and gathered |to His heavenly will, who is God over all, blessed 





truth, that 1 am the sword of thy excellency, and| 
that thou art saved by me. Let thy child-like 
harmless life demonstrate what war thou art en-| 
gaged in, and in whose hands thou art a battle-| 
axe, spiritually to thresh upon the mountains and | 
to subdue the hills ;—that my mountain of holi-| 
ness may be established, and my glorious appear- 
ance in spirit and in truth, spring over all the 
hills of opposition and sinful contradiction, which | 
grieve my spirit. In the valley which I have 
prepared, shall the righteous branch take root, 
and grow and spread over all the nations which 
before me are as a drop in a bucket, and the isles 
as the dust of the balance. Happy are the peo- 
ple that tremble at my word,—in whom my fear 
is placed, who walk in the light of my counte- 
nance. They shall prosper and shine forth as a 
glorious habitation, and in the end of the suffer- 
ings they pass through for my name, shall obtain 
the crown of glory.” 
The testimony of the regenerate. 

*O blessed Father, how great is thy love, how 
gracious thy visitations to my soul, I hear thy 
voice in the still calm manifestation of thy ancient 
love, wherein thou madest thyself known to the 
patriarchs of old. After divers manners thou 
spake unto them, yet in the same power,—in the 
same spirit of thy Son, whom thou hast appointed 
Heir of all things, before the foundation of the 
world, In that Beloved Son whom all thine are 
to hear in this latter age, thou now speaketh, de-| 
claring thy mind and counsel unto me, whom| 
thou hast humbled by thy Spirit. Thy voice is 
pleasant to my soul, which thou hast quickened 
and raised from death to life, through the virtue) 
of the blood of the spotless Lamb, who, though 
he suffered death upon the cross, saw no corrup- 
tion. Through this one offering, in the eternal 
Spirit, thou hast purged my conscience from dead | 
works, and dead sacrifices. ‘Thou hast washed | 





in my fallen state, but as dross and dung, in com- | 
parison of the divine excellency of the grace and | 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Saviour, In and | 
through his Spirit, holy Father, thou hast raised | 
me from death to life; no more to worship in the | 
oldness of the letter, but in newness of the spirit. 
No more to war with weapons that are carnal, 
but with the sword of the Spirit, which slays, not 
the creature, but the enmity in the creature, so| 
bringing peace into the soul. .... 

‘“‘ And now, Father, I get to the watch tower to| 
hear what thou speakest to my soul. Thou 
speakest peace unto thy people and redeemed | 
ones, that they should not turn back to the folly | 
of Egypt. Thy name is become a precious oint- | 
ment to me, and a tower of safety to my soul, 
there I find rest and peace, and none can make 
me afraid. As I abide under the shadow of thy 


wings, thou feedest me with pleasant fruit, and| 


thy banner over me is love. The munition of 
rocks is my defence,—my bread is sure,—my 
water is sure,—and the eye which thou hast 
opened, beholds the King of Salem in his beauty. 


forever. Amen. 
“York Castle, the 27th of the 
Fifth month, 1685. 

«Dan. xii. 10.—Many shall be purified, and 
made white, and tried; but the wicked shall do 
wickedly, and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand, but the wise shall understand. 

©] Pet. iii, 12.—The eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their pray- 
ers ; but the face of the Lord is against them that 
do evil.” 

How soon after the writing of the above, Sa- 
muel Watson was released from his imprison- 
ment in York Castle, we do not know, but it is 
probable his confinement was not continued much 
longer. 


Samvuet Watson, 


(To be continued.) 


(ene mee 


LACONICS. 
| 
| Written for “ The Friend.” 


| He who has not sufficient resolution to say No! 
is in imminent danger of eternal perdition, 





| He reigns with the government on his shoulders, | 


of the increase and peace of which there is no 
end, Therefore I pray unto thee, Father, in thy 
own Spirit of adoption. Hallowed be thy name, 


| thy kingdom come, for thou hast given me to pos- 


sess the fruits thereof. Thy will be done on earth 
as tt is in heaven, for thou hast subjected my will, 
which ruled by nature, unto thy heavenly will, 
which is my sanctification, 

* And now, Father, this is that I beg of thee, 
that through the glory of thy power, | may be 
kept in the word of thy patience, fully assured of 
thy preservation in the hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world, to try them that 


dwell therein, So shall my soul be glad, and re-| 


joice in thy presence. Here | rest and repose 


| In the formation and development of our minds, 
|let us imitate the example of the jewel of Giam- 
ischid: which, although surrounded by impure 
jearths and opaque minerals, would receive no- 
| thing into its composition but such materials as 
| were derived from the beautiful and the pure. In 
ithe course of time, the king of that country re- 
| moved the jewel to his palace, and valued it even 
amongst his greatest treasures, 


Noble Bridegroom! gentle Bride! 
Travelling life’s varied sward, 
Hand in hand, and side by side, 
| Lead each other heavenward. 


| 


The cultivation of dancing has been recom- 


under the shadow of thy wing, until calamities | mended by some, on account of the consequent 


and cleansed my garments, which though filthy | and storms be overpast,—since thou hast assured | bodily development resulting therefrom; but has 
and polluted, of a dye and stain like crimson,| my soul, in being faithful unto death, | shall en-| been discouraged by others, because the effects 


thou hast made while as wool. 
given me the fine linen. 
tion, in measure planting me into the likeness of 
thy Son's death and baptism of suffering, thou 
hast brought me into the resurrection of life, 
where my dwelling is with the church of the 
first-born, written in heaven. And now, Father! 
what can I do for thee, who has thus visited me, 
with the pouring in of thy Spirit, declaring thy 
power as of ancient days, and translated me to 
the glorious light and liberty of thy Son, that in 
and through the portion of thy Spirit, thou mayest 
be all in all, in me, and through me. Can I any 
more delight in the glory of Egypt? Can I take 
up my rest in any polluted path? Can | live any 
longer in the lust of my former conversation, 
where war and strife lodge? Can I hearken any 
more to the wisdom of tallen man, who feeds on 
the tree of knowledge? ‘Then would thy Spirit 
reprove me. Is not my soul weaned from idola- 
try, as the child is weaned from the mother ? and 
hast thou not taught me by thy own Spirit, the 
Comforter,—which leads into all truth, and gives 
a departure from iniq.ity? Surely, Father ! 
through the circumcision of thy own Spirit, thou 
hast inwardly cut off the body of the sins of the 
flesh, which polluted my soul, and veiled my 
understanding. .... 

“I could not behold thy presence, nor thy glo- 
ry, neither could | partake of the riches of thy 


Thou hast 


Through deep tribula- | 


joy the crown of life. 

«| conclude this short testimony which opened 
in me, for the sake of the travelling soul,—the 
birth which is not of this world,—which in a sense 


of the Father's love, has not only known his voice | 
to gather them, but has received counsel from 


him, and in obedience delights to hearken to him. 
Which loves nothing more than to honour him, 
and to answer his requirings, in a daily taking up 
the cross, and making self of no reputation. ‘Thus 
through a patient exercise in all the sufferings, 
buffettings and reproaches, which the suffering 
seed meets with in a lamb-like nature, it lies down 
under all, In the life which is hid with God in 


Christ, be cheerful and repose in the bosom of the | 


beloved Sun of God, who hath overcome the 
world, and who maketh his remnant shine with 
rays of his own glory, and gives them to over- 
come through living faith, whereby they inherit 
all things. Let every individual press afier the 
Christian’s high calling inthe Lamb’s Spirit. Let 
them prize the visitations of the heavenly Father 
to their souls, that they may bear the mark of 
holiness on their forehead, and read daily, in the 


renewing of the Holy Spirit, their names written | 
Then thou child of | 
|the morning is thy joy tull, and filling unto per-| 


in the Lamb’s book of life, 


petuity. 


| “This is the testimony of one, who has been 
|taught in Christ's school, and yet learns of him 





‘arising from the practice are frequently ruinous 
itu the soul. Ought a professor of Christianity to 
| hesitate whether or not he will make such a tre- 
/mendous soul-venture ? 

It is an instructive sight, it is an encouraging 
sight, it is a beauiiful sight——a meek and quiet 
spirit under a plain exterior. We know not how 
far the great Husbandman may scatter the seeds 
of our godly and consistent walking amongst the 
hearts of those about us, and bless and increase 
the same to his own exceeding glory. What an 
incentive to faithfulness, 

Ra 

A Kick for a Hit,—* | \earned one good lesson 
when I was a little girl,” says a lady. “One 
\frosty morning | was looking out of the window 
into my father’s barn-yard, where stood many 
cows, oxen, and horses, waiting to drink, The 
cattle all stood very still and meek, till one of the 
cows in trying to turn round happened to hit her 
next neighbour, whereupon the neighbour kicked 
and hit another. In five minutes the whole herd 
|were kicking each other with great fury,” 

My mother laughed and said, “ See now what 
comes of kicking when you are hit.” 

Just so have I seen one cross word set a whole 
family by the ears some frosty morning. 

Afterwards, when my brothers or myself were 
a little irritable, she would say, ‘‘ Children, re- 
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member how the fight in the barn-yard began. 
Never return a kick for a hit, and you will save 
yourselves a great deal of trouble.” 


——eEo 
Selected. 
THE HUSKERS. 


It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal 
rain 

Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass 
again ; 

The first sharp frost had fallen, leaving all the wood- 
lands gay 

With hues of summer rainbows, or the meadow flowers | 
of May. 


Through a thin dry mist that morning, the sun rose 
broad and red, 

At first a rayless disc of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 

Yet even his noontide glory fell chastened and subdued, 

On the cornfields, and the orchards, and softly pictured 
wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 

He wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow 
light ; 

Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the | 
hill; 


And beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, greener | 


still. 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses | 
of that sky, 

Flecked by the many tinted leaves, and laughed they 
knew not why ; 

And school-girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the 
meadow brooks, 

Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet | 
looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient wea- | 
ther-cocks ; 





The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears be- 
fore, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands, and brown cheeks 
glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart; 

While up and down the unhusked pile, or nesting in its 
shade, 


children played. 


Urged by the good host’s daughter, a maiden young and 
fair, 


| Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes, and pride of soft 


brown hair; 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and 
smooth of tongue, 


| To the quaint old tune of some old psalm, a husking 


ballad sung. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 





But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as | 
rocks ; 

No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel’s 
dropping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs low rustling 
as they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested, the stubble fields 
lay dry, 

Where June winds rolled in light and shade, the pale 
green waves of rye; 

But still on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with 
wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop 
stood. 


Bent low by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks 
that dry and sere, 

Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yel- 
low ear; 

Beneath the turnip lay concealed in many a verdant 
fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light, the pumpkin’s 
sphere of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creak- 
ing wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor, its load of husk and | 
ain ; 
Till broad and red as when he rose, the sun sank down 
at last, 
And like a merry guest’s farewell the day in brightness | 
passed. 


| 

And lo! as through the western pines on meadow | 

stream and pond, | 

Flamed the red radiance of a sky set all on fire beyond ; 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-blufts a milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moon-rise were mingled into 
one. 


As thus into the quiet night the twilight lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil sha- 
dows lay ; 

From many a brown old farm-house and hamlet with- 
out name, 

Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry 
huskers came, 


Swung o’er the heaped up harvest, from pitchforks in 
the mow, 


Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scenes 


And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its yellow gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board, 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly, 


But let the good old crop adorn 

| The hills our fathers trod, 

Still let us for this golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 





Fruits of a Half Century.—Fifty years ago 
|steamboats were unknown; now there are 3000 
\afloat on American waters alone. In 1800 there 
was nota railroad in the world; now there are 
ten thousand miles in the United States alone, and 
about 22,000 in America and England. Halfa 
century ago it took some weeks to convey news 
from Washington to New Orleans; now, not as 





below ; 


|many seconds as it then did weeks. 


Fifty years 


At. hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy | 


ago, the most rapid printing-press was worked by 
hand power ; now steam prints 20,000 papers an 
hour, on a single press. 

oncapeanne 


For * The Friend.” 
FRENCH TAPESTRY. 


| We suppose that but few of the readers of 
“The Friend,” have a correct idea of the length 
of time occupied in the manufacture of Gobelin 
tapestry, and the splendid carpets made in the 
Gobelin establishment. Think of a man’s whole 
life being wasted in producing one piece of tapes- 
try, which when finished, is of no more intrinsic 
value than a piece of stout cloth of equal size, 
The following account appears to have been fur- 
nished by one well acquainted with the course 
pursued, 





‘** Among the articles the French Government 
sent to the New York Exhibition, are specimens 
of the Gobelin tapestries, which are made exclu- 
sively by the factories of the French Govern- 
ment, 

As these rare specimens of art no doubt form 
one of the most prominent features of the Exhibi- 
tion, our readers, very many of whom will see 
them, may be interested ina brief notice of the 
manufactories from which they emanate. 

Since the days of Jan Gobelin in 1450, the 
manufacture of tapestry and carpets has made a 
regular progression toward the perfection which 
it has now attained. The establishment had not 
drawn much attention from the government till 
the time of Louis XIV., when it became so inter- 
esting a branch of French manufactures, that that 
monarch bought it for the State; it has ever since 
remained government property, has been support- 
ed by the government, by means of a large sub- 
sidy granted each year in the budget, and the 
works accomplished there are entirely at the ser- 
vice of the chief of the State, whoever he may be 
| for the time being. 

The institution has gone through as many mu- 
tations, as many seasons of prosperity and adver- 
sity, as the governmont itself. Under the republic 
the works at times ceased, and its very existence 
was threatened ; but the same species of national 
| pride which sustains West Point, sustains also 
| this institution, Many of the workmen are supe- 
| rior artists in painting, and the superintendent is 
| generally one of the first painters of the day, At 
| present 120 workmen are employed on tapestry 
|and carpets, who earn from three to five hundred 
| dollars a year each, and when disabled by age or 
\infirmity, receive pensions of from one hundred 
|and twenty-five to two hundred dollars a year, 
| No one is allowed to leave afier serving an ap- 
| prenticeship, and a regular number of apprentices 
are admitted each year. 

But the interest of the establishment lies in the 
method in which articles are manufactured, The 
| web or warp is placed upright, instead of horizon- 
|tal, as in most cases, and the workman sits be- 

hind it; that is, he works on the wrong side. ‘The 
| picture which he is copying is placed behind and 
|a little to one side of him, at which he looks from 
|time to time, in order that his picture in tapestry 
may be an exact representation of the model. 
The workman sits at the back or wrong side of 
his picture, because the face must present a per- 
fectly smooth surface, and all the cuttings and 
| fastenings are therefore made on the wrong side, 
| The warp is white, and of the finest wool. It is 
double, that is, has two upright tiers of thread, 
with an interval of half an inch, Then with 
several baskets at his side containing many hun- 
dred shades of coloured silk and woollen thread 
on little spools, the workman puts through one, 
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two, or three threads at a time, and cuts them off; 
and as the colour of the face or the object which 
he is forming changes, he takes another shaded 
thread, and so on, thread by thread, month by 
month, and year by year, till his tedious and la- 
borious task is finished. From five to thirty 
years are occupied on the larger works, on pic- 
tures from eight to twenty feet in extent, and the 
value of some of the pieces is sometimes as high 
as one hundred thousand dollars. They are ad- 
mired by many much more than the original pic- 
ture, no matter what may be its value; and infe- 
rior pictures are never copied from. ‘The tissue 
and the colours last for centuries. I think it can 
be said with safety that it is the most marvellous, 
the most astonishing art in its degree of perfection 
now known in the world; and | am sure that the 
mass of the American people who shall have seen 
the very fine specimens, will verify this opinion. 
In the carpet department, the process is entirely 
analogous, with one exception, The warp is up- 
right, the carpet is always in one piece, the warp 
is double, the workman pursues his labour in the 
same tedious way, putting in a thread at a time ; 
but in this instance he sits on the right side, for 
the reason that he has a velvety surface to make, 
and he must therefore cut off his woollen threads 
on that side. He puts his spool through and 
gives ita double turn round one of the upright 
threads of the warp, then cuts it off, perhaps an 
inch from the surface of the carpet, regards his 
model, which is over his head, takes up another 
spool of thread, so as to change the colour, puts 
it through in the same way, and cuts it off as 
before. After he has proceeded thus a foot in 
width, perhaps, and an inch upward, he takes a 
pair of large shears and trims the velvety surface 
down to the length, or depth rather, which he 
desires, All the carpets which are now in the 
looms of the Gobelins’ manufactory are intended 
for the rooms of the empress in the Tuilleries, 
and they all have a nap of half an inch in depth. 
They are beautiful in the extreme, and far supe- 
rior to anything that can be manufactured in 
Persia, so long distinguished forthe sofiness, silk- 
ness and rich colouring of its carpets. All the 
fine carpets of France are thus woven in one piece 
for the rooms for which they are intended, ‘They 


will last a century and preserve their colours, | 


Many of the carpets which have been made at 
the Gobelins have required many years to finish, 
and cost from 60 to 150,000 francs. 


aces, or as presents, the same as pictures in tap- 
estry. The largest carpet ever made here, was 
one for the long-room, or, as it is called, the 
Gallery of the Louvre, which is 1300 feet in 
length. Asa shuttle is out of the question, and 


as each thread of the ‘ filling’ has to be put through | 


separately by the hand, at the same time that the 
workman must keep his eye on the model and 
exercise his careful judgment as to the exact shade 
out of many thousands which is required ; and as 
he must, from time to time, as in the tapestry, 
stop and walk off from his picture, and regard it 
ata distance, and consult his fellow-workmen, the 
reader may form some idea of the labour, the ge- 
nius, and the time, which is required on these 
great works. On an extent of fificen feet, two 
workmen can be employed. On a large carpet, 
say thirty by fifty feet, one workman makes the 
large figure in the centre, while two others, one 
on each side of him, make the border up to the 
centre flower. And there those patient men sit, 
day after day, month after month, and year alter 


year, apparently without ever moving their own| 


position, or that of the carpet ; for in several visits 


None are | 
sold ; they are all made use of in the royal pal-| 


in the same place, engaged on the same flower or 
other object on the carpet where I last saw them. 
It would be too slow an occupation for our fast 
countrymen. changed !” That which persecution could not 
Everything needed for the manufactory—the| do, the gilded bait of our subtle adversary has 
dyeing, spinning, &c.—is done on the premises. | too effectually wrought; and many who, if they 
In the dyeing department there is a greater|had been obedient to the heavenly call, would 
amount of talent and experience required than in| have shone conspicuously as lights in the world, 
the working of the tableaux. Many secrets are| have been contented to forego that high position, 
possessed here which are unknown to the rest of|in order to aim at pre-eminence among its mer- 
the world.” chants, ‘ Happy is the man that findeth wis 
dom, and the man that getteth understanding. 
From the British Friend. | For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
“Look on this Picture—then on that.” chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold.” Yes, blessed are they who occupy with 

“ He that warreth, entangleth not himself with) the talent their heavenly Master has intrusted to 
the affairs of this life, that he may please him| them, and experience its increase; in its diligent 
who hath called him to be a soldier.” Thus wrote | use and improvement rendering glory to the Most 
the apostle; aad abundantly was the declaration| High: theirs is the peace which passeth under- 
exemplified in the daily walk of our early Friends, | standing, a peace the world can neither give nor 
from the foremost in the ranks, to the less con-| ever take away. But, instead of this, could we 
spicuous amongst the called, the chosen, and the | lifi the veil which covers the mind of the votary 
faithful. They who bore the heat and burden of| of Mammon, what heart-corroding cares might be 
the day, to whom it was given widely to sound | seen eating, like rust, into the spirit of the man! 
forth the gospel trumpet, calling to prepare for the| Truly, he heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
battle, soon found that it was theirs not only to| who shall gather them; for whilst his soul has 
believe, but also to suffer, for the sake of him who! been grovelling in the earth, his children have but 
they testified was ‘ come to teach His people Him-| too often taken wing, and known no restraint in 
self.” Imprisoned, stoned, beaten, in deaths oft, | 


; | the gratification of their vain desires, 
and deprived of their civil and religious rights,! These truths are old, and have been oft repeat- 


their property became a prey to the informer and| ed; yet it may be well to revive them in this day 
persecutor, And joyfully did they take the spoil-| of increasing luxury, with an earnest exhortation 
ing of their goods for conscience sake; for their|to the members of this once highly-favoured So- 
affections were set on things above, and not on| ciety, to be willing to retrace their steps, in so far 
things of the earth, and their conduct livingly| as they have wandered from the path of self-de- 
evidenced, that where their treasure was, there) nial, and to show forth an example to the world 
were their hearts also, True, their imprison-|of Christian simplicity and moderation, Then, 
ments, losses, and various sufferings, had a puri-|through humility and abasedness of spirit—seek- 
fying effect, weaning them still more from the ing for ability to bear the baptisms of the Holy 
world and worldly objects ; whilst their faith was| Ghost and of fire, may we be enabled once more 
strengthened in Him who filled their hearts with to lift up the standard of Truth to the nations, and 
songs of praise in the night season, and enabled | evidence that, whilst not slothful in business, we 
them to endure as seeing Him who is invisible.| are indeed fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, and 
But whilst it was thus with the self-denying fol- realizing the truth of that declaration, “ Godliness, 
lowers of the Lamb, doubtless there were others | with contentment, is great gain.” Z. 
who stumbled in the path of regeneration, affright- | allies 

ed by this very loss of all things, this suffering| 
| for Christ's sake, and who, Demas-like, went back | 
into the earth, Thus was the camp kept clear) 
| for a season, of those who could follow the Lord| 
|when palm-branches were strewed in the way, 
but shrunk from fellowship in His sufferings, 
when their steps were turned as to the garden of 
| Gethsemane, or in the path of the cross, 

Since that period, a day of outward ease and 
prosperity has shone on the Society. Some of 
the principles which Fox, and Barclay, and Pena, 
jadvocated and maintained, in the midst of fiery 
persecution, have obtained consideration with the 
great and philanthropic, Princes, and nobles of 
the earth, have noticed with their smile the privi- 
leged descendants of the once-despised and perse- 


may be, by the worldly station and influence these 
give them among their fellow-men. ‘* How is the 
gold become dim! how is the most fine gold 


ee 
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For “ The Friend.” 
GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS, 


The office of a school teacher is one of great 
importance, next to that of a parent, and of a 
preacher of the gospel. Impressions made upon 
the infant and youthful mind, are often very stroug 
aud lasting. It is not only the principles he in- 
culcates, but the disposition, the temper and the 
manner, that make a favourable or unfavourable 
impression, and which time and a change of cir 
cumstances may never eradicate. The senti- 
ments of the preceptor, and the rules of the school, 
may be correct, but if the spirit and the manner 
in which he attempts to enforce them, is not the 
chastened spirit of a disciple of Christ, he may 
cuted Quakers; and liberty, civil and religious, | implant the fveling of disgust in the mind of his 
has smoothed their way. Commerce, too, has| pupil, both against himsell, and the principles and 
opened up its resources to far-seeing intellect and | practice he would enforce. But if he has him- 
capacity jor business, and wealth and honour | self submitted to the application of those restraints 
mark the lives of many among us. But how is| which the Truth imposes, he feels the imperfec- 
it as regards the spiritual wariare in which we|tions that belong to the natural man, the forbear- 
have been called to be solders? some, we may | ance which his Lord has shown to him, and thence 
believe, as warriors for the Truth in a public ad-| sees the need of patience towards the wayward 
vocacy of its principles, but ad/ as soldiers of the| child ; and the suppression of everything like pas- 
cross in that battle wherein a man’s foes are|sion and revenge, where he finds his instructions 
found to be those of his own heart or household. | have not produced submission. It may be neces- 
Alas! it is to be feared, that neglecting to yield the| sary to deprive the unruly, of indulgences granted 
heart in subjection to the power of the Lord, too |to orderly scholars, and to subject them to re- 
many have become entangled with the affairs of | straints, by way of punishment for their irregula- 





which I have made recently, I find the same men 


this defe; their mental energies have been absorb- \rities, but these should never be inflicted in the 
\ed in acquiring heaps of “ sordid dust,” allured, it! spirit of resentment, to gratily a vindictive tem- 
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per in the teacher. The recollection that chil- | wards them may tend to forward their acquaint-| remains to be no respecter of persons. His ten. 
dren, like other young creatures in a healthy | ance with it, and strengthen them in obedience! der mercies are over all his works. Teachers are 
condition, are frequently impelled by the animal | thereto, appears to me to be a duty on all of us.”| delegated shepherds and shepherdesses of chil- 
spirits into acts without reflection, should lead |** If tutors are not acquainted with sanctification} dren, who are a heritage of the Lord. While 
the teacher to make proper allowance for this of spirit, nor experienced in an humble waiting they are instructing them in the different branches 
exuberance of spirits; and where there is no de-| for the leadings of Truth, but follow the maxims | of their studies, they are bound to treat them with 
sign to treat with disrespect the order of the semi-|of the wisdom of this world, such children who| proper tenderness, and should strive to lead them 
nary, to overlook errors of little moment, which |are under their tuition, appear to me in danger of} to love and serve their heavenly Father; and then 
at a future period, when the pupil is in a suitable imbibing thoughts and apprehensions, reverse to| they will be the most likely to love and obey their 
state gf mind, he may point out to him in the| that meekness, and lowliness of heart, which is| preceptors, governors and governesses, 
spirit of love, and be favoured to convince and|necessary for all the true followers of Christ. 
reclaim him. Children at any age fit for schools, are in a time 
Under the government of this pure spirit, the|of life which requires the patient attention of 
business of teaching becomes a valuable school of pious people ; and if we commit them to the tui- 
discipline to the master, as well as to the scholar.|tion of such, whose minds we believe are not 
John Woolman remarks, “ To watch the spirit of | rightly prepared to ‘train them up in the nurture 


children, to nurture them in gospel love, and la- | and admonition of the Lord,’ we are in danger of 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


The following remarks on the Potato disease, 
are by one of the most eminent chemists in Eng- 
land, and bear the marks of sound sense and 
discrimination. If too high living be, as he sup- 
bour to help them against that which would mar|not acting the part of faithful parents towards| POSS; the cause of the potato blight, we think our 
the beauty of their minds, is a debt we owe them; | them; for our heavenly Father doth not require neighbours across the river can readily adminis. 
and a faithful performance of our duty, not only | us to do evil that good may come of it; and it is| '€* the remedy, A poor dry soil, and abstinence 
tends to their lasting benefit and our own peace, | needful that we deeply examine ourselves, Zest we| !"0™ high-seasoned meats and stimulating drinks, 
but also to render their company agreeable to us. | get entangled in the wisdom of this world, and|®*€ the regimen upon which the potato must be 
Instruction thus administered, reaches the pure | through wrong apprehensions, take such methods | P4 to restore the pristine vigour of its constitution, 
witness in the minds of such children who are not |in education, as may prove a great injury to the\®4 its dry and mealy old age. The thought 
hardened, and begets love in them towards those | minds of our children. \t is a lovely sight to be-| OCCUTS: did the disease ever become epidemic in 
who thus lead them on, Where too great a num-| hold innocent children ; and when they are sent} the Pine Barrens 2 Will not some of our New 
ber are committed to a tutor, and he through ‘to schools, where their tender minds are in immi-| Jersey neighbours enlighten us on this subject ? 
much cumber, omits a careful attention to the|nent danger of being led astray by tutors, who 
minds of children, there is danger of disorders | do not live a self-denrying life, = <a the conver- REMARKS ON THE POTATO DISEASE, 
gradually increasing amongst them, till the effects | sation of such children who do not live in inno- BY THORNTON I, HEREPATH. 
thereof appear in their conduct too strong to be |cence, it is a case much to be lamented, While| To the Editor of the Chemical Gazette,— 

Sir:—During the course of the last few months, 
that dreadful scourge, the potato blight, has again 





easily remedied.” It is certainly a part of the/a pious tutor hath the charge of no more children 
duty of the teacher, to endeavour to promote the| than he can take care of, and keeps his authority 





happiness of the pupils; in doing which he may 
furnish healthful and rational amusements, parti- 
cularly in boarding-schools, which, at the same 
time they give proper recreation and instruction, 
divert the thoughts {rom gratifications at variance 
with the rules, and by which much trouble may 
be escaped by himself and his youthful charge. 

It is essential to the ease of the governor, and 
to the enjoyment of the student, that they should 
gain the confidence of each other. A proper 
ireedom and affection open the way for mutual 
interchange of fveling and sentiment, so that one 
may speak plainly to the other of his deviation 
from order, and the impropriety of his course, 
and the latter with confidence and respect relieve 
himself to the caretaker, of the troubles he has to 
contend with. Constant suspicion of evil design 
and wrong doing, must render the child subjected 
to it uneasy, alienate him from his preceptor, and 
lead him to conceal himself as much as he can 


{from his observation, and will tend to produce a_| 


course of conduct that confirms the apprehensions 


of the master, although there may not be any | 
Scarcely | 
anything is more at variance with domestic tran- | 


open act sufficient to sustain them. 


quillity, than a suspicious temper, that is con- 
stantly looking out for faults, and is more ready 
to put an unfavourable construction on little acts 
not morally wrong, than to overlook them, or 


regard them with a charitable allowance for the| 


heedlessness of youth, A teacher who is con- 
stantly watching over himself, and the excitability 


of his own spirit, may see many little things in his | 


thoughtless charge, which at the time he will re- 
frain from noticing, and perhaps never mention ; 


but if it be necessary, will wait for a suitable oppor- | 


tunity when the eflect upon himself has subsided, 
and in the meekness of Christian wisdom, he can 
reach the witness for ‘Truth in the child, so that it 
may co-operate with his labour, and thoroughly 
bring him or her under conviction, 

J. Woolman further says, “ ‘That divine light 


which enlightens all men, | believe, doth otien | 


shine in the minds of children very early, and to 
humbly wait for wisdom, that our conduct to- 


lin the Truth, the good spirit in which he leads 
and governs, works on the minds of such who 
‘are not hardened, and his labours not only tend 
\to bring them forward in outward learning, but 
|to open their understandings with respect to the 
|true Christian life.” 

“A care hath lived on my mind that more time 
might be employed by parents at home, and by 
jtutors at school, in weightily attending to the 
spirit and inclinations of children, and that we| 
|may so lead, instruct, and govern them, in this| 
tender part of life, that nothing may be omitted | 
\in our power, to help them on their way to become | 








made its appearance amongst us, and has already 
committed great devastation in this and the sister 
island. My avocations having lately afforded me 
a few weeks leisure, I determined to devote it to 
the re-investigation of the subject, in the hope of 
ascertaining, if possible, the cause or origin of the 
disease, as well as a means of curing it, or pre- 
venting its recurrence. I will not now occupy 
your time and space with a long account of all 
the experiments and researches that I have made 
with this object, but will content myself with 
making you acquainted with the general conclu- 
sions at which | have arrived, They are as fol- 


\the children of our Father who is in heaven.” lows :— 

Another cause of difficulty in the government} 1, That the potato blight is neither directly 
of scholars, arises from teachers indulging in/nor indirectly caused by the ravages of any para- 
partialities for some, and prejudices against others, | sitical insect. 

A natural loveliess in the countenance and de-| 2, That it is the effect of a species of putrefac- 
portment, may at once attract an undue affection | tive fermentation, or incipient decomposition of 
and notice in the tutor; while for want of proper} the nitrogenous, @. e. albuminoid constituents of 
acquaintance with the character of others, who/ the sap, or cell contents. 

do not at first exhibit these amiable qualities, a| 3. ‘That this decomposition is either directly 
prejudice may be formed against them without! produced by a peculiar fungus the Botrytis in- 
proper foundation. ‘The idea of being favourites | festans—to which public attention has been alrea- 
with the teachers gives rise to self-consequence in| dy directed by other writers—or, what is in my 
ichildren, and perhaps to a supercilious treatment! opinion a still more probable supposition, the 
|of their schoolemates; and the cold and distant | fungus in question only makes its appearance 
|manner of the teacher, constantly harrasses the |afier the fermentative processes have been in ac- 
child, who is unable to discover the cause of this! tion for some time, and consequently is an effect, 
improper distinction, and makes him reckless of| and not the cause of the disease. 

ithe order and rules of the school, 4. That the blight has been in some measure 





He has no-| 
|thiug to encourage him to obey them, if he feels! produced by the long-continued and indiscriminate 
himself an object of contempt and slight. With|use of animal nitrogenous manures, which has 
some inconsiderate teachers, the riches or the/over stimulated the potato plant, and has thus 
|poverty of the parents, the place of residence,| rendered it more susceptible of disease, and has 
either in town or country, may determine the| in fact produced the same effect upon it, that alco- 
|amount of kindness, or the repugnance shown to| holic drinks when taken in excess, do on the hu- 
|the unoflending scholar, Such influences are all) man system; that is to say, it has injured the 
|wrong. Our heavenly Father does not judge of| stamina of the plant, and rendered the organism 
jus by the amount of riches, or the straitened|more readily afiected by atmospheric and other 
means in which we are placed. He does not look | influences. 

on the countenance or the height of the stature;| 5, ‘That animal or nitrogenous manures should 
he looks at the heart. All souls are alike his.|be used with great caution in the cultivation of 
He gave up his well beloved Son unto death for|the potato, and indeed in that of all root crops; 
us all, without any distinction whatever; and he/the best manure for the potato plant being the in- 
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en- organic compound, such for instance as those | resurrection and life which can be witnessed in us, |and the Frith of Forth, gradually losing itself in 
are which are, or were at one time, used in some|to the raising us up out of the grave of sin; and|the German ocean. If we suppose the length of 
hil. parts of the continent. the counterfeiting thereof by preaching in the will|this landscape to be forty miles, and its breadth 
hile 6. That the disease having once established |or wisdom of man isa serious mockery ; for the| twenty-five, it will, of course, comprehend an area 
hes itself, has become epidemic. countenance and support of which the church is|of a thousand square miles.” After adverting to 
vith 7. That it is contagious if not infectious, answerable to its holy Head. the immense multitude of rays of reflecting light 
em 8, That the only mode of eradicating it, is to} ‘There is, perhaps, no evil more often referred | which flow in all directions from the myriads of 
hen | restore the original constitution of the plant. to in holy writ, as offensive in the Divine sight, objects which compose the surrounding scene, Dr. 
heir 9. That this desirable result can only be brought |than hypocracy, and none upon which judgment | Dick continues :—* Let me now attend to another 
about, by introducing a complete alteration in the|is more severely pronounced, And while we are|circumstance, no less admirable than the preced- 
mode of cultivation that is adopted. professing to be members of the true church, let|ing, and that is the distinct impression which [ 
n 10, That the changes in question should con-|us examine ourselves, and see how far the testi-|have of the shape, colours, and motion, of the 
‘ sist, 1st, in thoroughly drying the seed potatoes, | monies thereof, against every false way, are being| multiplicity of objects | am now contemplating, 
ise, by the process now followed in some parts of|borne by us; whether lukewarmness, with its|and the small space within which their images are 
ng =f Germany ; 2nd, in steeping them for a short time | fruits, is not increasing in our hearts, under a| depicted at the bottom of my eye. Coulda painter, 
and in a dilute solution of the sulphate of copper (blue | feeling of fullness; not knowing that we are|afier a long series of ingenious efforts, delineate 
up vitriol or blue stone) of about the same strength | wretched and miserable, poor, blind, and naked, | the extensive landscape now before me on a piece 
om as that used for “ pickling” wheat ; 3rd, in plant-| and having little sense of our unspeakable need ; | of paper not exceeding the size of a silver sixpence, 
—! ing them in poor, well-drained land; 4thly, and | whether we are not content to feed upon the wind, | so that every object might be as distinctly seen, 
nce lastly, in substituting for the farm-yard manure, |and to be clothed with vanity. in its proper state and colour, as it now appears 
ks; &c., new employed, some inorganic compost| The evidences of degeneracy from primitive|when I survey the scene around me, he would be 
t be similar to those before alluded to. Christianity, are too sorrowfully marked amongst |incomparably superior to all the masters of his 
ion, In conclusion, I would suggest that the follow- | us, and the endeavour to conceal them, for fear of|artthat ever went before him. This effect, which 
ight ing simple experiment should be tried in storing | the judgment of Truth, is hindering our advance-| far transcends the utmost efforts of human genius, 
c 1a the potato crop during the present season :—Let| ment in the way of reform ; for it is only in con-|is accomplished in a moment, in millions of in- 
vew the tubers be stored in the usual way, but in the|fessing and forsaking our sins, that we can be/|stances, by the hand of nature, or, in other words, 
- t centre of each heap or sackful let there be placed| saved from them. We can never be saved in| by ‘the finger of God.’ 

; a quantity of unslacked lime, not in actual con-|them ; for, said our blessed Redeemer, “if yedie| ‘ All the objects | am now surveying, compre- 
tact with the roots, but enclosed in some porous|im your sins, whither I go, ye cannot come.” hending an extent of a thousand square miles, are 
vessel, an old wicker basket for instance, and| That we may be stirred up to renewed and in-| accurately delineated at the boitom of my eye, on 
covered over with and surrounded by a thick lay-| creased faithfulness, each one in the line of our ap-|a space less than half an inch in diameter. How 

ths, er of straw or hay. By this means the tubers|pointment, is the object of these considerations ; | delicate then must be the strokes of that Divine 
sain will be kept dry; and as the presence of humidity | and whether we are called to silent exercise on | pencil which has formed such a picture! [ turn 
ady | in the air, is a great incentive to putrefactive|our own and the church’s account, or to more|my eyes to the castle of Edinburgh, which ap- 
ster decomposition, one of the main causes of decay |open and active service, that we may therein! pears one of the most conspicuous objects in my 
| me will be removed, ‘The lime so soon as it has be-| abide; that no jarring or schism be found in the | field of view. Supposing that portion of it which 
it to come slaked, may be taken away and employed | body; Christ being the head thereof, from which |strikes my eye to be 500 feet long, and 90 feet 
e of as manure ; and if practicable should be replaced | it witnesseth the ministration of nourishment ; and|in height, [ find, by calculation, that it occupies 
the with fresh lime, The experiment I have describ-| being knit together, increaseth in the increase of|only the six hundred thousandth part of an inch, 
pre- ed, it must be remembered, can be easily tried,|God; not having the show of wisdom in will,|I next direct my eye towards the Frith of Forth, 
‘upy and would cost but little even if carried out on a| worship and humility, nor in any honour to the|and perceive a steamboat sailing between Queens- 
f alt large scale ; it cannot be productive of any inju-| satisfying of the flesh, ferry and Newhaven. I distinctly trace its mo- 
nade rious consequences, and will be doubtless attended! The dependence upon a mere birth-right|tion for the space of forty minutes, at the end of 
with with beneficial results. membership in society, with nothing in the out-|which it reaches the chain-pier at Newhaven, 
iclu- Aug. 17th, 1853. ward conduct or appearance to be reached by its | having passed over a space of five miles in length, 
 fol- — discipline, without obedience to the teachings and | which is but the eighth part of the dineal extent of 
For * The Friend.” |commandments of the Holy Spirit in our own | the oe pe Va oa consequtatly 
ctl : hearts, leading to true self denial and humility in|occupies in the picture formed on my retina, a 
end The Form without the Power. the fear of the Lord—will prove to be leaning |lineal space of only one-sixteenth of an inch in 
To wear a plain dress, use the plain scripture upon a broken reed ; and by a continuance therein |extent. And, if the boat be reckoned about 88 
*fac- language, and be regular attenders of religious| we may arrive at that state, wherein the language | feet in length, its image is only the three-hundredth 
n of meetings, will not constitute us true Christians, or | of the Spirit to us may be, “ He that is unjust, let| part of this extent, and, of course, fills a space in 
s of Quakers, without the exercise of unceasing pray-| him be unjust still, and he which is filthy, let him|the eye of only the four thousandth eight-hun- 
er and bearing the daily cross. Under this yoke, | be filthy still ;” for all our own righteousness will | dredth part of a /inead inch,” 
ectly we shall be preserved from all lightness of man-| prove but as filthy rags, of which nothing short of| —_—_—_— 
$ Zits ner and conversation, not only when we meet for|the grace and power of God can strip us, the ef-| The trials of life are the tests which ascertain 
lrea- the professed purpose of Divine worship, but in all fectual working of which must be known in the| how much good there is in us, 
) my our personal intercourse, heart, before we can become clean and pure, and | 
, the _ It is a painful sight, in the eyes of all who are/fitted for the habitation, where nothing that is| A Melancholy Sight.—Dr. Reid, a traveller 
ance livingly concerned for the promotion and honour | unholy shall ever be permitted to enter. |through the highlands of Peru, is said to have 
1 ace of Truth, to behold in any, who profess to espouse | found lately in the desert of Alacoama the dried 
ffect, its cause, an indulgence in levity, especially be- From the Leisure Hour. |temains of an assemblage of human beings, five 
fore or after our religious meetings; or in sleep- WONDERS OF VISION 'or six hundred in number, men, women and chil- 
isure ing, restlessness, or unconcern while in them. P se dren, seated in a semi-circle as when alive, star- 
inate Where these are seen, it is cause of grief to exer-| One of the wonders of vision has been welling into the burning waste before them. They 
has cised beholders, who must view them as evident| presented to the mind by Dr. Dick. “ Let us,” | had not been buried ; life had not departed before 
thus marks of indifference, or progressive decline. |he says, “ suppose ourselves stationed on Arthur’s|they thus sat around, but hope was gone, the 
| has The utterance in our meetings for worship, or|seat, or on the top of Salisbury Crags, in the | Spanish invaders were at hand, and no escape 
alco- the encouragement to it, of words, which in them- vicinity of Edinburgh. ‘Turning our face to the/being left, they had come hither to die. They 
> hu- selves, as to the letter, may be accounted sound, | north-west, the city, with its castles, spires, and {still sat immovable in the dreary desert; dried 
d the but, which are without divine life, are also sources stately edifices, presents itself to our view. Beyond | like mummies by the effect of the hot air, they 
nism of grief and harm, which, it is to be feared, too|it, on the north and west, a beautiful country, | still kept their position, sitting up as in solemn 
other many are ready to excuse, while the living mem-| adorned with villas, plantations, and fertile fields, | council, while over that Areopagus, silence 
bers are greatly burdened thereby. stretches as far as the eyecan reach, till the view | broods everlastingly. 
ould ‘“* My words,” said our blessed Redeemer, “ are|is bounded by the castle of Stirling, at the distance ae 
on of spirit, and they are life ;” but it is not so with the|of more than thirty miles. On the right hand we| Sunrise from the Summit of Aina.—The 
rps 5 mere imitation of them, in which death ministereth | behold the port of Leith, the shipping in the roads, | guides had timed the thing exactly. It was be- 
e in- 


unto death. The power of the Gospel is the only 
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appearing from the paling sky, while the eastern 
horizon began to faintly redden with the dawn. 
Those who have never witnessed can scarcely 
realize, by any description, the strangeness of 
such a scene. Everything in the vast gulf below 
was dark and formless—the sea barely distin- 
guishable from the land—vast whitish clouds like 
woolsacks floating solemnly above it. A few 
bars of crimson soon appeared on the eastward 
horizon, the sea line became defined, the jagged 
edges of the distant mountains of Apulia cut 
against the sky. At this moment our guides 
shouted to us to stand upon the edge of the cra- 
ter, and look out over the interior of the island, 
which stretched away to the westward like a sea 
of rugged summits, blended in the shadowy mist 
of dawn. Just as the sun rose, an immense sha- 
dow of the most exquisite purple was projected 
from the volcano, half over the island, while 
without its range the light struck with magic sud- 
denness upon the tops of the mountains below; a 
phenomenon so admirably beautiful that it would 
have more than repaid us for the labour of the 
ascent.— Bartlett’s Pictures from Sicily. 








THE FRIEND. 
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Notwithstanding the abundant crops which a 
fertile soil and genial climate, under the blessing 
of a merciful Providence, almost invariably return 
from the cultivated portion of our widely extended 
territory; the inexhaustible supply of coal and 
iron spread throughout the land; and the multi- 
plied products of our highly improved manufacto- 
ries; it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the extravagance, luxury and debauchery, which 
have spread so widely throughout society, are in- 
volving the country in a debt, which its exports 
including a large portion of the gold brought from 
California, are inadequate to diminish, or even 
prevent from increasing. The following, taken| 
from the New York Daily Times, exhibits a start- 
ling picture of the amount and kind of debts which 
balance the account with the exports of wheat, 
corn, beef, and butter, 


“ The treasury tables for the past year will show some 
curious and rather striking results. The great grain- 
growing interest may be thought to figure to poor pur- | 
pose in the list of foreign exports, when it is known that | 
we smoke up, in Spanish cigars, the whole export of 
wheat, and drink down, in French cognac, the entire | 
export of Indian corn. ‘For the rest of our breadstuffs, | 
the flour sent abroad suffices for something like two- 
thirds of the interest on the foreign debt; leaving the 
rice of South Carolina, and the deferred faith of the| 
repudiating States, to settle the remainder. 

“In the fiscal year ending the 30th of June last, the 
United States exported wheat to the value of $2,555,- 
209. During the calendar year, the city of New York 
alone imported cigars to the amount of $1,878,744 ; and 


other ports, say forty per cent. of the whole, would swell | 


the total to $3,131,216. The difference against us, in 
these two articles, is barely made good by all the rye, 
oats, and other small grain, $334,471; rye meal, $64,- 
476; potatoes, $115,121; and apples, $48,635, which 
we sent out last year. 

“The export of Indian corn was of the value of $1,- 
540,225, and of corn meal, $574,380; together $2,114,- 
605. This city imported in 1852, French cognac and 


other brandies of the value of $1,494,635, which would | 


be swelled, at other ports, allowing New York figures 
to represent 60 per cent. only of the whole, to $2,487,- 
161. How to make good this deficit, is a puzzler, un- 
less we quit the catalogue of vegetable food, and make 
a set-off of some $323,949, of ‘spirits from molasses’— 
in the vulgar, Yankee term—which it appears we send 
abroad. Zhat is appropriate to the purpose, at all 
events. 


debt of the United States, in the shape of federal, state, 
company, and corporation bonds, amounted to $262,- 
000,000. Since then, we may compute $18,000,000 as 
the addition for the half year; making together $280,- 
000,000 principal, and about $16,800,000 interest to be 
provided for. The flour exported from the whole coun- 
try for the fiscal year, was of the value of $11,869,143, 
and rice from Carolina and Georgia, $2,471,029 ; toge- 
ther, $14,340,172; leaving a deficit of $2,459,828, in 
accumulating interest alone, unpaid, after exhausting 
both these sources of revenue. 

“We might readily continue the parallel, were the 
present the auspicious time to arrest attention to the 
progress of luxury and borrowing. But, as it is not, we 
stop short, with the single additional remark, that to 
run the comparison through the provision list, we should 
find that it requires all the hog meat, $3,765,470, to 
support our watch-fobs, and that we annually guzzle 
more champagne and port, and such like mixtures of 
grape and alcohol, than all our beef and butter export, 
$2,279,820, will pay for.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamship Asia brought advices from England, to 
the 8th instant. 

ENGLAND.—Although the prospect of war on the 
continent continued, wheat and flour had both declined. 
Cotton had slightly improved. England, it is said, will 
not furnish more than 10,000 men to aid Turkey in case 
of active hostilities with Russia. France will supply 30,- 
000. The cholera more fatal than in 1831-2; at New 
Castle, 1438 deaths in 35 days. It has broken out de- 
cidedly in Scotland. The ‘Investigator’ has passed 
through from Behring’s Straits to Davis’s Straits, thus 
solving the North-west Passage. No news of Franklin. 

RUSSIA.—A ukase has been signed for a new levy 
of troops. The cholera is raging fearfully in the army 
on the Danube. Troops are marching towards Odessa. 
Wheat in the Danube provinces very abundant. 

FRANCE.—The proposed tunnel under the Alps, to 
connect the Piedmontese railways with those of France, 
is to be eight miles in length. It is estimated that it 
will cost over seven millions of dollars, and that it will 
require five years to complete it. Salt beef is being im- 
ported largely from South America, by the ship owners 
at Brest. Arago, the great astronomer and philoso- 
pher, was buried in Paris on the 5thinstant. Imitation 
champagne wine, is made from the rhubarb plant. 

AUSTRIA.—The emperor is to be married next 
spring to the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. The differ- 
ences between Austria and Piedmont still continue,— 
the Piedmontese cabinet refusing to deliver up some 
Italian refugees. 

TURKEY.—A large Protestant bookstore has been 
established in Constantinople, where the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in twelve different languages, are for sale. Ten 
thousand copies were sold from it during the past year. 
The notes of the French and English Governments to 
Russia, positively announce their determination to 
maintain the sovereignty of the Sultan. The Poles offer 
to assist Turkey,—and a corps with the same object is 
forming in the city of New York. 

SICILY.—The crops have failed, and a market for 
American flour is open there. 

MALAGA.—Heavy rains have retarded the curing of 
raisins, and they are higher than ever known. 

SYRIA.—The (so called) Christian population on the 
Lebanon range, are in a state of anarchy. The Druses 
refuse obedience to government, and riots abound in the 
province of Naplouse. 

AUSTRALIA.—An experiment in growing cotton has 
turned out successful. 

INDIA.—A famine is raging in Rangoon. 
| BUENOS AYRES.—On the 6th of Eighth month, 
there was a fall of snow in the city of Buenos Ayres, a 
circumstance not known for very many years. 

MEXICO.—The Jesuits have been re-established. The 
Indians are making depredations in the province of Du- 
rango. A skirmish had taken place between them and 
the government troops. 

CANADA.—A man has been arrested and fined, for 
not taking off his hat when high mass was carried by 
|him. A firm at Quebec, announce their intention of 
building seven steamers to ply to Liverpool. 

UNITED STATES.—The stringency in the money 
market in the eastern cities continues. Eighty millions of 
dollars are invested in the cultivation of sugar cane in 
the States of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Texas.—Crops are favourable. The cotton crop pro- 
mises much better than was anticipated. The fever still 
fatal, but was thought to be declining. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. The aid to the New 





“On the Ist of July last, it was carefully computed, 
and the total brought within the mark, that the foreign 


Orleans sufferers furnished by this city, was $22,131.45. 
Deaths last week, 146. 











New York.—Vessels still continue to arrive from Liv- 
erpool, with cases of cholera on board. Many deaths 
have taken place on the passage. 

Virginia.—The attack of Hessian fly on the wheat 
crop is complained of. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans. 
last week, 36. 

Michigan.—An alarming fire has been raging in the 
woods near Detroit. Ten thousand acres of land have 


been burnt over, and many dwelling-houses and barns 
consumed. 


Deaths by yellow fever 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. Dirkin, Eng., for Charles H. Bevan, 
5s., to No. 5, vol. 27, for Jos. T. Price, 10s., vol. 27, for 
W. Wilson, 18s., to No. 42, vol. 28; from Sept. C. Sharp- 
less, per E. Heald, P. M., Io., $5, to 47, vol. 26; from A. 
Garretson, agent, O., for D. Lupton, H. Bailey, M. Pat- 
terson, and Eli Kennard, $2 each, vol. 27; from Lydia 
Miller, O., $2, to 27, vol. 27; from Geo. Michener, agent, 
Q., for Ann Hobson, $2, vol. 27, for Thos. Penrose, $2, 
vol. 26; from Sl. B. Smith, agent, O., for Sl. M. Briggs, 
$2, vol. 26, for Robt. Holloway, $2, vol. 26, for David 
Stephen, $2, to 52, vol. 26; from W. ©. Taber, Mass., 
$2, vol. 26 ; from Mark Willits, agent, O., for himself, $2, 
vol. 27, and for James M‘Grew, John Hoyle, John Hoyle, 
Jr., $2 each, vol. 27, Samuel Marriott, and Robt. C. Macy, 
$2 each, vol. 27; from Wm. D. Cope, $2, vol. 26. 





A meeting of the “Female Society of Philadelphia 
for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 70 North Seventh 
street, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 5th, at 34 
o’clock. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE WINTER SESSION. 


The winter session of the school will commence on 
Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to carry them and their 
baggage to the school on the arrival of the morning cars, 
on Second-day, the 3lst of Tenth month, and Third- 
day, the 1st of Eleventh month. The cars leave the 
depot, south side of Market street above Schuylkill 
Fifth street, at seven and a-half o’clock, a. m. The 
agent of the school will be at the railroad depot on Se- 
cond and Third-day mornings, who will furnish pupils 
with tickets, conduct them to the cars assigned them, 
and have the care of them and their baggage, and will 
accompany them to West Chester. Those intending to 
go to the school will please apply to the school agent 
for tickets, and not to the agent of the railroad compa- 
ny. The charge for each pupil and baggage from Phi- 
ladelphia to the school, will be $1, to those who pro- 
cure their tickets of the agent of the school. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-town, with the 
name of the owner (if it is a trunk) on the end, and 
should be sent directly to the railroad depot, and not to 
Friends’ bookstore. 

OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 


The West-town Office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 
Mulberry st., where all small packages for the pupils left 
before twelve o’clock, on Seventh-days, will be forwarded 
to the school. All letters for the pupils and others at 
the school, should be sent by mail, directed to West-town 
Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Postage should be pre-paid; and packages should be 
distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, 80 
that the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth and Sev- 
enth-days, from West Chester to the School, on the arri- 
val of the morning cars from the city. The fare for each 
passenger to or from West Chester, by the stage, will be 
25 cents. When special conveyances at other times are 
provided at the school, an extra charge will be made. 

West-town Boarding-School, 

Ninth month, 1853. 


(ett 


MarRIED, on the 13th inst., at Falls meeting, Bucks 
county, Pa., James H. Moon, to Evizasetu, daughter of 
John B. Balderston. 





, on the 20th inst., at Friends’ meeting-house, 
in West Chester, Pa., Gzorce Ruoaps, of Philadelphia, 
to Exizasetu, daughter of the late Robert Letchworth. 
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